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THE ALDINE. 




THE BISHOP, GRAND MENAN ISLAND. — After Bricher. 



the disturbing element, and my consequent hasty and 
unexplained withdrawal from the presence of Julia, I 
have lost that beloved object beyond recall, — what 
words can depict the extent of the injury to myself 
thus wrought? And what language could be strong 
enough to characterize the impropriety of laws — 
those burlesques on wisdom and travesties of justice 
— which enable Mr. Bergh to protect all the beasts of 
the field, all the birds of the air, and all the insects 
of the vermin-pit, from cruel and injurious influences, 
while they prevent the mere throwing of a budding 
human nuisance, even now intolerable, and likely to 
grow worse during every day of its dreadful life, into 
rivers that seem to flow by on purpose, or beneath the 
wheels of railroad trains that could do no other service 
so profitable as pulverizing them into their original 
atoms ! — John Tho?npson, Jr. 



THE BISHOP, GRAND MENAN. 



One of those places which seem to have been ar- 
ranged by a beneficent providence for the especial 
purpose of filling the eye of the lover of the pictur- 
esque, and the portfolio of the artist, is the Island of 
Grand Menan (sometimes spelled ''Manan"), lying 
off the coast of Maine, a little below Eastport and the 
mouth of the Passamaquoddy Bay, off Lubec, and on 
the western side of the entrance to the Bay of Fundy, 
which entrance it may be said that it makes much 
narrower than it would otherwise be, and does at least 
something in the way of ''blocking it up," in marine 
parlance. Carrying to an extreme that rocky charac- 
ter of coast in which some of the Eastern States so 
widely differ from the sandy-coasted and low-beached 
Middle States, — the Grand Menan almost creates the 



idea of having been misplaced by nature — cut off, 
say, from some portion of the wild and rock-bound 
scenery of the British Islands, around which the surf 
rages so differently from what it possibly can do 
against the shelving and unresistive sand of the lower 
latitudes and of much of the western continent even 
in the higher. 

Nearly as many striking pictures, showing the bold 
rocks and dashing surf of the Grand Menan, have 
come from the easels of our water-landscapists (to 
coin a phrase), as used to spring, in somewhat earlier 
years, from the same and other easels, portraying that 
fertile field of scenic glory for the painter — Lake 
George. Among them, however, no picture in recol- 
lection has more fully conveyed the feeling of the 
rough but attractive scenery of that exceptional bit of 
coast, than the accompanying, from a fine drawing by 
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THE BON HOMME RICHARD AND SERAPIS. — J. O. Davidson. 



J. D. Woodward, after A. T. Bricher. Nothing could 
be more striking than what may be called the lovely 
desolation of the scene portrayed, — under the full 
moon, with the white track of that luminary on the 
water making a matchless contrast with the dark rocks 
of the headland ; the surf breaking gently on the lower 
and scattered rocks at the foot of the leaning but firm 
and determined-looking detached "Bishop;'' and the 
dusky sails of the vessels far in the offing rather adding 
to than taking away the feeling of loneliness awakened 
by the whole attractive and remarkable scene, which 
evidences both study and enjoyment in the artist. 

Mr. Bricher is a native of New Hampshire, some- 
thing less than thirty years of age. His early youth 
was spent in unwearied and almost unassisted labor ; 
but of late years his career has been one of very ex- 
ceptional success — a reward doubly grateful when the 



recipient can feel that it has been fairly earned. For 
some time past Mr. Bricher has made a specialty of 
coast-scenes, naturally finding his most congenial sub- 
jects in the iron-bound shores of New England, of 
his delineations of which visitors to late exhibitions 
will have no difficulty in remembering many notable 
examples. With all his best years before him, and 
with the success already won, Mr. Bricher has a 
magnificent future at his will ; and undoubtedly the 
art-world will fully and profitably recognize his grow- 
ing popularity and the hardy while delicate scope of 
his talent. 

The original of "The Bishop" is in the possession 
of Mr. J. T. Williams, of this city, an art-patron of 
taste and liberality, who purchased it at the Artist 
Fund Exhibition, and who made such other free and 
yet tasteful purchases from the late water-color col- 



lection, as to stamp him a loving and discriminating 
friend who understands that art must live and artists 
must eat even in hard times. 



PAUL JONES OF THE BON HOMME 
RICHARD. 



Some men there are who assume position before 
the world, of such prominence that it is not by any 
means easy to explain, or even to understand, pre- 
cisely how they have attained it. And some events 
there are, in the course of ancient and even of mod- 
ern histor}', exercising an influence over the minds of 
all speakers and all thinkers, entirely out of propor- 
tion to the consequence of the event itself or to any 
positive effect which it has otherwise produced on the 
fortunes of the world. Such a man as the first un- 



